The Cabinet
itself unless they are urgent, or, where they are so, to be
no more than a supplementary aim of research to already
existing bodies, to which it will have secondary impor-
tance just because it is not responsible. If, on the other
hand, it investigates problems assigned to it by the
Cabinet for study, it will have to work through and with
the departments to be effective; and it will then be found
that, in order to carry its proper weight, it will require to
embody the personnel of the departments. And it is
worth while noting that such a body offers no guarantee,
once it is a staff of officials, that it will not develop a line
of its own unreceptive to what it may well consider
heterodoxies from outside. Just as, in the post-war years,
the British Treasury has been hostile to great schemes of
public works, such as those advocated by Mr. Lloyd
George, so an Economic General Staff would, if it were
organized like a Government department, tend to develop
"isms" of its own, and to be hostile to other "isms"
which contradicted its own outlook. From this angle, the
more distinguished its personnel, the greater the difficulty
it might well create for new ideas of which the Cabinet
ought to be seised; for its temptation would be great to
use its authority to stifle innovating doctrine. If, on the
other hand, its members did not constitute an hierarchy,
and were independently free to put their ideas before the
Cabinet, the position would be simply that which now
exists in the Defence Ministries, where the Cabinet has
to choose between the rival views of experts. That would
not, of course, be a novelty; but it is difficult to see that
the result it proposes is precisely that which the advocates
of an Economic General Staff have in mind.
The real truth surely is that the relation of ideas to
policy is both different from and more complicated than
anything Sir William Beveridge appears to have realized.